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THE SKY SCRAPERS OF ROME. 

BY PROFESSOR RODOLFO LANCIANT, LL. D., PH. D., 

F. A. S., ETC. 



Buildings for the habitation of citizens in ancient Rome 
were of two kinds, private houses or palaces for the resi- 
dence of one family with a more or less copious retinue of ser- 
vants (domus), and lodging houses or tenement houses many stories 
high and adapted to the reception of several families and of single 
individuals (insula). At the time of its greatest development, the 
city numbered 1,790 palaces, and 46, 602 lodging houses, the pop- 
ulation being about 1,000,000 souls. These statistics refer to the 
city limits only, marked approximately by the walls of Aurelian ; 
but the habitations extended beyond the walls for a radius of three 
miles at least. This suburban belt of houses and lodgings, with 
gardens and orchards between them, was called the belt of expat- 
iantia tecta. 

Tenement houses, unknown in villages, very rare in provincial 
towns (like Pompeii, Herculaneum, Ostia and Velleia, considera- 
ble portions of which have been excavated) were introduced in 
Rome in 455 B. O., as related by Dionysius : 

" The Plebeians agreed to divide among themselves bona fide the build- 
ing lots on the Aventine, each family selecting a space in proportion with 
the means of which it disposed; but it happened also, that families, not able 
to build independently, joined in groups of two, three and more, and raised 
a house in common, one family occupying the ground floors, others the 
floors above." 

This passage throws a considerable light on the history of 
human habitations in Rome, about which such scanty informa- 
tion has been left by classics. It seems that, from the time the 
city was built on the Palatine Hill to the reign of the Tarquins, 
the Romans dwelt in huts, not unlike those which to the present 
vol. clxii. — no. 475. 45 
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day give shelter to the shepherds of the Campagna. They are 
composed of a framework of timber, or boughs, with thatched 
walls and conical roofs, and a ring of stones. These 
are represented with every detail in the so-called hut-urns — 
cinerary vases discovered in the pre-historic cemeteries of Latium 
and Southern Etruria. In memory of this primitive state of 
things two huts were preserved in Rome down to the fall of the 
Empire: the hut of Romulus, otherwise called the cottage of 
Faustulus, on the Palatine, where the founder of the city had been 
given shelter and education, and another hut on the Capitoline, 
where he had been worshipped after his death, as a hero and a 
demi-god. 

A piece of ground, called the ancestral field or the family estate, 
was attached to each hut, its limits being marked by trees sacred to 
Terminus or Silvanus. It measured 54,285 square feet, viz., 
one acre and thirty-nine perches, a space obviously insufficient 
to support and nourish the family, but very useful as a domestic 
garden or orchard. It contained also the family tomb. 

In spite of the extension of the city limits under Servius 
Tullius, in consequence of which the whole circuit of the seven 
hills was included in the new line of walls, space began to have very 
soon a marketable value. Wealthier citizens built extensions to 
their houses, like shops furnished with bedrooms, and small apart- 
ments for the use of the poorer ones. These groups, composed 
of the mansion of the landlord and of the cottages and small build- 
ings around them rented to outsiders, were called insula (islands) 
because, according to the ancient law, they were surrounded by 
a narrow strip of free ground, called ambitus, isolating them 
from the neighboring estates. 

As long as the prehistoric system of habitations lasted, houses 
were restricted to the ground floor ; but when stones and tiles 
began to take the place of boughs and boards and thatched roofs, 
the height of buildings increased. Livy describes Tanaquil ad- 
dressing the people through the windows from the upper part of 
the house, but she was a lady of royal birth and the style in 
which she lived was exceptional. 

No better evidence can we get of the fatal law which divides 
men assembled in cities into a few who possess a large property 
and many who possess nothing than by the manner the few and 
the many are lodged. There were hardly eighteen hundred 
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families of wealth and rank in old Rome enjoying the luxuries 
of a palace and of a private mansion, while about one hundred 
and fifty thousand families were massed in tenement houses 
hardly fit for human habitation. We know for a fact that the tene- 
ment houses were not well built : their foundations were not sunk to 
the proper depth on account of the swampy nature of the subsoil; 
their front walls were only a foot and a half thick, and patched up 
with sun-dried bricks. Such houses were only capable of one 
story above the ground floor. At the time of Vitruvius, about 
15 B. 0., their construction had undergone some improvement, 
thanks to the energetic action of Augustus, who was determined 
to leave in marble the city which he had found in brick, and 
thanks also to the increase in the value of space which compelled 
builders to gain in height what they were losing in surface. 
Vitruvius describes the new tenement houses as composed of a 
framework of solid stone with partition walls of brick or concrete, 
attaining a considerable height, and capable of as many families 
of tenants as they had floors. Yet, even in the golden age of 
Augustus, cheap building was not given up altogether. In the 
inundation of 54 B. C, many houses collapsed because the waters 
had^dissolved the sun-dried bricks of their walls. Augustus was 
compelled to dredge and clear out the bed of the river because 
it was choked up by houses which had fallen down. The 
inundation of 69 A. D. undermined hundreds of houses even in 
inland quarters ; and the Emperor Otho, who was then march- 
ing against Vitellius, found his way barred for over twenty miles 
by the ruins of buildings on either side of the via Flaminia. The 
spontaneous collapse of the tenement houses was such a common 
occurrence that nobody paid attention to it, an event which 
would fill our newspapers with a thrilling subject for days and 
days. The fall of some cottages, attended with loss of life, is re- 
lated by Cicero as an item hardly worthy of serious remark. 
Seneca depicts the tenants of popular houses as fearing at the 
same time to be buried or burnt alive. There were companies 
formed for the purpose of propping and sustaining " in the air" 
houses, the foundations of which had to be strengthened. 

Jordan, Richter, de Marchi and others have tried to discover in 
more than one way which was the average size of Roman tenement 
houses and how many tenants they were capable of containing. 
Supposing the population to have been 1,000,000, and supposing 
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that a private palace counted 100 inmates between masters, ser- 
vants and slaves, we find that 179,000 people lived in palaces, 
821,000 in tenement houses. This would give about 18 tenants 
for each of the 46,602 houses. As regards their size, Jordan sug- 
gests 350 square metres, Eichter 282, while de Marchi reminds 
ns that in the oldest quarters of Milan, which have as yet resisted 
civilization, the area of such houses varies from a minimum of 112 
to a maximum of 270 square metres. We must be very careful 
however, in forming our judgment by comparing modern with 
ancient cities; as the consequences may be misleading. Many 
points which we consider now as absolutely necessary to the 
health and welfare, nay, to the very existence of a city, were con- 
sidered in by-gone days a matter of luxury, or were perhaps utterly 
ignored. It is not so very long ago that a municipal law of the 
city of Milan ordered that no more than fourteen people should 
sleep in the same room ! The problem is very complex, and the 
figures obtained by comparing our own municipal statistics with 
those of the Curiosum and Notitia mean little or nothing. My 
opinion is that the ignoble quarters which disfigured, and partly 
disfigure still, the neighborhood of the Ponte Sant-Angelo, of the 
Ghetto, of the Eegola, may be taken as the nearest representa- 
tives of the old plebeian quarters of the Subura and of the Trans- 
tevere, and I agree with Niebuhr (Vortrage iiber Romische 
alferthumer, p. 628) when he contends that the houses built three 
or four hundred years ago in the above-named quarters are good 
specimens of an old Roman insula. The comparison is proved 
correct, first, by the number of inmates of which they are capable, 
which varies from 15 to 20 ; secondly, by their surface not ex- 
ceeding 200 square metres; thirdly, by their great height in com- 
parison with size; fourthly, by the fact that they contain as many 
families as there are floors; in the last place, by their resemblance 
to the celebrated view of a Roman popular street, discovered by 
Rosa in the house of Germanicus on the Palatine. The frag- 
ments of the plan of the city, engraved on marble under Septi- 
mius Severus and Caracalla, show many blocks entirely composed 
of insulm and surrounded by narrow and tortuous streets. 

Archaeologists have collected the following information as 
regards house rents in Athens and Rome. In Athens, lodging- 
houses were let mostly to foreigners who came there on business. 
Pasion, the banker, had one valued at 100 minas, or 2,000 dol- 
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lars. City property, yielding a return of rather more than 8-J per 
cent, on the purchase money, is mentioned by Isaeus. Boeckh 
says that rents varied 1 from a minimum of 3 minas, or $60, to 
a maximum of 120 minas, or $2,400, according to size, location, 
and comfort of houses. Rents were commonly paid by the month. 
Lodgings were frequently hired on speculation by persons called 
vavKXrtpot, who made a profit by underletting them, and some- 
times for not very reputable purposes. Bents in Rome were 
equally high, even for a miserable gaFret. Persons in the lowest 
conditions of life appear to have paid 2,000 sesterces, or $87.50, 
at the time of Julius Caesar. Coelius is said to have paid 30,000 
sesterces, or $1,330, for a third floor in the insula of Publius 
Clodius. Hence, it became a profitable speculation to build or 
to hire a whole insula, or a whole block, and to sublet the ceti- 
acula, single rooms, or suites, to different tenants, the whole 
establishment being placed under the care of a manager and col- 
lector of rents, called insularius. Noblemen, owning a large town 
property, counted among their clerks a procurator tnsularum. 

We come now to the question, to which this paper is espe- 
cially directed, that of the height of buildings. We must dis- 
tinguish them in three classes: insulce, palaces, and public build- 
ings. The excessive height of tenement houses is noticed for 
the first time, I believe, in Cicero, who opposes Rome " sus- 
pended in the air" to Capua lying comfortably down in the plains 
of Campania Felix. Seneca complains of the impunity, which 
builders of tall tenement houses were allowed to enjoy, because the 
poor tenants, perched in those heights, had no possible escape from 
fire or from the collapse of the building itself. We know from 
Suetonius that Rutilius Lupus, who died about 77 B. C, had 
written an oration "on the height of public and private 
buildings," a fact which proves that excesses in this line 
of speculation had already aroused the suspicions and 
fears of persons entrusted with the care of public interests. 
There is no doubt that towards the end of the republic Rome had 
higher houses than some large modern cities. While the Build- 
ing act promulgated in Berlin in 1860 admits a maximum height 
of 36 feet only — provided the street is of the same width — and a 
greater height only in case the street should be considerably 
broader ; while the Viennese Building act allows 45 feet (four 
stories at the utmost), and the Parisian 63£ feet, if such or more 
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is the breadth of the thoroughfare ; in ancient Rome higher 
figures were allowed with no consideration whatever for the size 
of the street. Augustus, to make less frequent the occurrence 
of disasters, limited the height of new houses to 70 roman feet 
(20.79 metres) at least on the street side, and recited on this occa- 
sion the oration of Rutilius Lupus to prove that such a momentous 
question for the welfare of the city had not been taken into con- 
sideration since the time of the republic. This fact proves, first, 
that the height of 20 metres had been generally surpassed before 
the time of Augustus ; secondly, that the new regulations con- 
cerned street fronts only and not the back part of houses open- 
ing on yards, alleys, or narrow lanes ; thirdly, that they con- 
cerned new structures alone, and not those already existing. 

In spite of the boast attributed to the founder of the Empire, 
that he would leave built of marble the city which he had found 
built of bricks, there is no doubt that the crowding, the un- 
healthiness, the "suffocation," of popular quarters, and their 
want of air, light, and space, remained very much in the same 
conditions. The merit of having put an end to this wretched 
state of things, of having renewed the aspect of the metropolis, 
altering its plan in accordance with the principles of sanitation 
and aesthetics, belongs to Nero. He set the whole city into a 
blaze of fire, and did it so cleverly, that, of the fourteen wards 
into which Rome had been divided by Augustus, three were an- 
nihilated, seven for the greater part destroyed, and yet not a single 
life was lost in the monstrous conflagration. Severus and Celer, the 
imperial architects charged with the reconstruction of the city, 
showed themselves equal to their task. In tracing the new streets 
and avenues through the smoking ruins, they followed the 
straight line and the right angle, as far as could be done in a 
hilly and deeply furrowed region. Hasty and irregular construc- 
tions were forbidden ; large squares opened, in place of filthy and 
densely inhabited quarters, and the height of private houses lim- 
ited, it seems, to the double of the width of the street. Porticoes 
were to be built in front of each dwelling to give the passer-by 
protection from rain and from heat ; lastly, wooden ceilings 
were excluded, at least, from the lower stories, and isolation of 
houses on every side made compulsory. 

A new building act fixing the height of tenement houses at 60 
feet (17.93 metres) was issued by Trajan. This incessant renewal 
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of regulation after regulation shows how little respect speculators 
paid to them; and, besides, the imperial ordinances concerned, 
as I said, only the front of houses, not their interior parts open- 
ing on courtyards or alleys. No doubt, these back sections 
attained a greater height. Martial speaks of a poor man, a 
neighbor, who had to mount two hundred steps (ducentas 
scalas, viz., gradus) to reach his garret. Giving to each step 
0.15m., that garret must have been perched 30 meters, or 100 
feet, above the level of the street ; but Martial uses perhaps a 
hyperbolic expression. The same poet uses the expression, "scalis 
habito tribus,sed altis," "I live in the third floor, but high 
above ground," which seems to indicate that ceilings must have 
hung very low in ordinary lodging houses (rooms have been 
found at Pompeii only 1.95 metres high) ; Juvenal mentions the 
case of a fire which had already attained the third floor of a 
building, without being noticed by the poor tenants living in the 
topmost stories under the roof. Tertullian compares the num- 
berless stories of a tenement house to the " zones " of heaven im- 
agined by the Gnostics. An inscription discovered on October 8, 
1819, opposite the church of S. Eligio dei Ferrari (near the Piazza 
della Consolazione) describes a tenement house belonging to a 
Sertorius, as composed of ten shops and six floors above. We 
must remember, furthermore, that the maximum height was 
allowed by law independently from the breadth of the street, so 
that in this respect Rome must be placed far behind the large 
modern cities. While in Berlin the medium width of all the streets 
is 22 metres, that of the principal living streets in Rome reached 
only from 5 to 6 metres, inferior to the Parisian minimum of 7.80 
metres, yet while in such cases the Parisians can only raise their 
structures 11.90 metres above the level of the street, the Romans 
were permitted to reach three times that height. 

We must not wonder too much at such a condition of things. 
There are actually in Rome, in Rome the rejuvenated capital of the 
Kingdom of Italy, two important thoroughfares, one measuring 
eight feet between the palazzo Muti and the palazzo della fabbrica 
de 8. Pietro, so that hardly a ray of light can force its way be- 
tween the eaves of their roofs, the other ten feet between the 
church of la Maddalena and the opposite tenement houses. 
Pliny says that no city in the world surpasses Rome if the height 
of houses was also taken into consideration. Juvenal calls the 
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housetops "sublime," and says that the windows are apt to give 
the vertigo. In justice to Rome, we must also remark that houses 
three and four stories high are mentioned in Babylon by Herod- 
otus, four to five in Naples by Philostratos, six in Carthage by 
Appianus, eight in Motya by Diodorus. The houses of Tyre 
were higher than those of Rome. The emperor Zeno, refer- 
ring to an older building act of Leo, which fixed at 100 feet the 
maximum of height of houses in course of reconstruction after 
a fire, extended the privilege to all new structures, provided they 
would be separated one from the other in every direction by an 
interval of 100 feet. The law admitted, however, one exception, 
that no one could take away from his neighbor the view of the 
sea. So far as regards the tenement houses. 

Palaces and private mansions may be left aside, because, as a 
rule, they were but one story high above the ground floor. The 
imperial palace makes an exception to the rule. The wing built 
by Caligula at the north corner of the Palatine hill, overlooking 
the Forum, rose one hundred and fifty feet above the level of the 
Nova via, which street was only twelve feet across ! The 
palace of Septimius Severus, at the opposite corner of the hill, rose 
one hundred and eighty feet above the level of the via Trium- 
phaliso 

Public edifices were built on an equally grand scale. Let me 
mention but one, the Temple of the Sun erected by Aurelian, after 
his conquest of Palmyra, in that part of the Quirinal which is 
now occupied by the Villa Colonna. Its columns measured 1.95 
metres in diameter, 17.66 metres in height, not including the 
capital, which alone measured 2.47 metres. The entablature 
measured 4.83, and was composed of blocks of marble 5 metres 
long : total height of order, 26 metres ; of temple, including 
steps, pediment, and acroteria, 35 metres ; to which we must add 
the height of the cliff on the edge of which the temple rose. 
The Cmlii Satumini, who lived at the foot of the cliff in a noble 
mansion discovered in 1854 (under thepalazzo Filippani, piazza 
delta Pilotta), must have seen the chariot of the god glittering 
in the morning sun two hundred feet above their heads. 

The reader may ask at this point why, in treating the subject 
I have only brought forward the evidence of classics, and not 
that of personal experience, and of actual discoveries made in 
Rome in the course of the last quarter of a century. The fact is 
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that no insula have been found which could be excavated sys- 
tematically ; and even if they had been found we could only have 
studied their ground plan, not their elevation. The insula Ser- 
toriana, opposite the church of S. Eligio dei Ferrari, has never 
been excavated, the only portion discovered being two shop 
doors opening on the public street. The insula Bolaniana, dis- 
covered March, 1743, in the foundations of the monastery of S. 
Pasquale Baylon Erastevere, was also left unexplored, the only 
part described being the well which occupied the centre of the 
court. A third insula named Vitaliana was found in the spring 
of last year near the apse of St. Pietro, in Viricoli, under cir- 
cumstances that made a search impossible without damage to the 
houses above. The only fact that I can point out to specialists 
interested in this question is this : In describing the attack made 
by the partisans of Vitellius on those of Vespasian, who had en- 
trenched themselves in the Capitolium, Tacitus distinctly 
affirms that the roofs of houses which surrounded the sacred hill 
were level with the platform of the temple of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus. The platform of the temple, still visible in the 
gardens of the Caffarelli palace, now occupied by the German 
embassy, rises 31 metres above the level of the ancient street 
which skirts the foot of the cliffs on the north side ; therefore, 
the houses built against the cliffs were at least 31 metres high. 
The account of Tacitus is confirmed by existing ruins. Near the 
apse of the church of la beata Rita, via Giulio Romano, there are 
remains of an insula, of which only four stories are left stand- 
ing, one-half perhaps of the original number. That insula when 
perfect must have reached the level of the arx now represented 
by the church of the Aracoeli. 

Such are the facts connected with the momentous question of 
height of buildings in ancient cities. The Romans went un- 
doubtedly beyond the line ; but they had at least two excuses in 
their favor. The first is alluded to by Tacitus in describing the 
reconstruction of the city after the fire of Nero, with large 
avenues, and large streets crossing each other at a right 
angle, lined with houses of moderate height; when he says 
that in cities of southern latitudes (and subject to malaria) 
shade is more agreeable and desirable than the fiery rays 
of the sun ; and that the health of the inhabitants in mala- 
rious regions is favored by agglomeration more than by dissemi- 
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nation over a large area.* The second excuse lies in the 
want of proper means of locomotion from one part of the city to 
the other. It makes very little difference to a Londoner to live 
miles away from his club, from his office, from his shop, because 
he can reach his destination quickly, comfortably, and at a cheap 
price at all hours of day and night. The old Romans, on the 
contrary, had no means of contending with distances ; therefore 
they increased the height of their insulm in the central quarters 
instead of building new ones in the outlying districts. 

Par be from me the idea of entering into discussion about 
the monstrous creations of thsfin de si&cle domestic architecture 
in some American cities. Our ideas respecting the right of land- 
owners to do what they please with their property, are very dif- 
ferent in old Europe from what they are in the United States. 
We believe that state, counties, cities have the right of protecting 
themselves against individuals who, in the exercise of their rights 
of possession, offend the principles of public welfare, sanitation, 
comfort, aesthetics. I remember discussing once with a distin- 
guished congressman the question of the preservation of forests 
and timber and woodlands. I gave him a summary of our pro- 
tective laws, and described the appalling losses which Italy had 
suffered by disregarding them in the course of the last fifty years; 
mountains stripped of their coat of humus, and reduced to a 
bare mass of rocks ; springs dried up, and large tracts of land 
made desolate and barreu ; inundations made more frequent and 
sudden ; the price of timber and charcoal doubled, and so forth. 
While admitting these facts, and the necessity of protection of 
forests in the name of public interest, my friend expressed the 
conviction that no American citizen would ever tolerate govern- 
ment or state interference with his rights of property, and that 
none could prevent the owner of a forest from destroying it if he 
chose to do it. Yet I cannot see the reason why you could not 
prevent your neighbor from taking away from your house or from 
the street in which you live the essential rights of light and air, 
and why citizens in general should not object to see their cities 
disfigured by beehives 300 feet high. 

The experience through which Rome has passed since her 
transformation into the capital of united Italy, tells a decidedly 

* In the city of the Popes the healthiest district was the overcrowded and the 
overbuilt Ghetto, in which six thousand Jews were massed in houses of exceptional 
height. 
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interesting tale. The fever of speculation in building lands 
which broke out about 1878, after the promulgation of the Piano 
regolatore, could not possibly be got nnder control, because while 
the Piano provided for the regulation of space, it contained no 
rules about height. The consequences were: First, that space, 
the only commodity which the good Lord had given us unlimited, 
owing to the location of the city in the middle of the great Cam- 
pagna, became ridiculously valuable. In 1885 the Bocconi Broth- 
ers paid for the site of their modest stores on the Corso 1,150,000 
francs ! Secondly, that, in order to secure an interest on the 
purchase money, the speculators piled story upon story, sur- 
passing sometimes the height of 100 and 120 feet. The munici- 
pality stopped the evil in 1888, when part of the city had already 
been disfigured by these uncanny barracks; yet better late than 
never. The act of 1888 which fixes the maximum of height of 
houses at one and a half the width of the street, brought to a 
sudden standstill the building speculation. The interests of the 
few were damaged, but the health, the general aspect, the com- 
fort of the city permanently secured. 

RODOLFO LANCIANI. 



